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SEN 


MR. KNIGHT. 


There are few things from which the 
mind sooner turns in disgust, than from 
the contemplation of a character whose 
pretensions are founded on the mere 
vauntings of impudence, the flippancy 
of the tongue, the lordly corrupt as- 
surance of vulgarity and conceit. On 
the other hand, there is nothing more 
delightful than to witness the efforts of 
a man whose genius is unassuming, and 
whose exertions are honorable. But 
these instances, we fear, are few among 
the strugglers for reputation; where 
every man believes that he has two ob- 
jects to accomplish; the primitive and 
more important one, is to exalt himself; 
the next (which to mercenary disposi- 
tions affords ample excitement) is, to 
depreciate his fellow. The cunning 
mind will attain these ends by insinua- 
tion as regards itself, and an affectation 
of liberality and indulgence towards the 
object of its fear or envy: and when from 
an extravagance of well-timed eulogy, it 
has called forth, in argument, a pro- 
portionate expression of condemnation, 
alike undeserved, it will artfully close 
the disquisition by a seeming convertion 
and candour, assenting to the judgment 
as to talent and discretion, but still up- 
holding its argument as to integrity of 
character. But the more open, and the 
more daring adventurer, will boldly 
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sally forth with his pretensions upon his 
brow—-he will unblushingly avow his 
imagined ability—he will tell you, that 
he it the legitimate wielder of the dra- 
matic sceptre, and that all others are 
pretenders. It would scarcely excite 
belief, that in these boasted days, the 
effrontery of such a man should be the 
surest step to favour and reputation.— 
“ Some liken it to climbing up a hill”— 
end there is a great deal of truth in the 
comparison; for although some may 
indulge in this ambitious feeling more 
than others, all are more or less engaged 
in laying snares for the inconsiderate, in 
envying and fearing those who are above 
them, and kicking down those who are 
below them. This is the world—and 
though fame be smoke, “ its fumes are 
frankincense to human thought.” 

Of the gentleman, however, whose 
portrait accompanies our present num- 
ber, we are happy to say, that his ef- 
forts have been invariably attended with 
honour and success. It is the fortune 
of Mr. KnieutT that his sway has been 
at once judicious and universal: we do 
not recollect a single instance where his 
talents have been misapplied, or his 
name tarnished from surrounding con- 
tamination ; and while his public ex. 
ertions have acquired him competence 
and fame, his conduct in private life has 
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been calculated to exalt the character of 
his profession. He is decidedly one of 
the most natural and active comedians 
of the day; nor is there one, we think, 
who has attained such an uninterrupted 
course of esteem and admiration as Mr. 
Knicut. He has never mixed in the 
cabals of a theatre, nor wantonly in- 
vaded the provinces of others; but has 
invariably pursued that fair and faithful 
light, which the unpresuming and 
really meritorious select as their beacon 
to success. 

Mr. KNIGHT particularly excels in the 
delineation of the pert footman, and the 
rustic clown; yet, though far from being 
confined, his line of acting is not 
greatly varied. We would mention Sim, 
Frank Oatland, Tom, in the ‘ Intrigue, 
Jerry Blossom, Joey, in * Modcrn An- 
tiques,’ Zchiel Homespun, &c. as spe- 
cimens of acting which have rarely been 
equalled. His maaner of dressing his 
characters is marked with peculiar effect 
—no attempt to excite a momentary 
laugh by caricature, or at the expence 
of that fidelity to nature, and chasteness 
of manner, which have raised him to his 
eminence. Mr. KNIGHT is admirably 
fitted for the representation of the mere 
simple, or the cunning cast of rustics, 
to which the extreme concisencss of his 
figure, and the ease and pliability of his 
limbs are well adapted: we should ob- 
serve, that the peculiarity of his voice, 
and the industry of his eye, are never 
lust upon the audience; for while he is 
present, he has the entire scene to him- 
self, and that without appearing to as- 
sume an importance, or interfering with 
the business of others. 

This eminent actor, in some of the 
best rustics, had a powerful rival in the 
late Mr. Emery. Yet, though that 
gentleman’s extensive range of character 
frequently clashed with Mr. KniGut’s, 
there are some things with which the 
name of EMERY must alone be asso- 
ciated. His powers were the changing 
features of the torrest, leaping and 
foaming over the rugged brow of nature, 
shaking with its tumult. Knigur ex- 


cites deeply, but not fearfully, the 
workings of the heart; he rouses, but 
does not astonish; subdues, but does 
not talk of peril to the soul. His per- 
formances are remarkable for their pu- 
rity and reality, rather than for that ro- 
mantic charm which hung round some 
of the pictures of EMERY. 

Mr. KNIGHT’s original profession was 
that of a painter; but at an early period 
of his life he entertained a predilection 
for the histrionic art. His first appear- 
ance was at Newcastle-under-Line, in 
the character of Heb; but his courage 
was not equal to his desires, and he fled 
from the stage in confusion and despair. 
A twelvemouth passed before he could 
prevail upon himself to make another 
attempt; but his confidence having 
grown with time, and his passion con- 
tinuing, he ventured at length on a 
second effort, which was productive of 
the most brilliant success, This was at 
Raither, in North Wales, where, how- 
ever, he did not long remain; but, his 
fame travelling before him, procured an 
engagement at Stafford, at which place 
he married a Miss CLews, the daughter 
of a wine-merchant. 

His next step to fame was owing 
merely to the whim of some merrily- 
disposed wag, who was willing to raise 
a laugh at his expense. One night, he 
was agreeably surprised by a note re- 
questing his attendance at the inn, ad- 
joining the theatre ; he went, and found 
there a grave looking gentleman, who 
proceeded to inform him, that his name 
was Phillips, and that he was well 
known to Mr. Tate Wilkinson, the ma- 
nager of the York theatre. ‘ Now, sir,” 
he added, “ you have only to make use 
of my name, which I fully authorize 


you to do, and you may rely upon being . 


well received. Say that I have seen you 
on the stage, and declared my satis- 
faction at your performance. 

In pursuance of this advice, Mr. 
KNIGHT wrote to Mr. WILKINSON, 
making, the tender of his services, and 
not in the least doubting their accep- 
tance; in a short time, however, a very 
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laconic epistle arrived, which at once 
overthrew his splendid expectations: it 
was to this effect :-— 

“ Sir,—I am not acquainted with any 
Mr. Phillips, except a rigid quaker, 
and he is the last person in the world to 
recommend an actor to my theatre. I 
don’t want you. 

Tate Wilkinson.” 


His air-formed schemes at oncemelted 
.into nothing; and in the bitterness of 
his anger, he wrote again to the 
manager :— 

“ Sir,—I should as soon think of ap- 
plying to a methodist parson to preach 
for my benefit, as to a quaker to recom- 
mend me to Mr. Wilkinson. I don’t 
want to come. E. Knight.” 

This letter was too much in Wilkin- 
son’s own peculiar style to meet with an 
unfavorable reception. Nothing, how- 
ever, resulted from it for the present. 
A year rolled on with the Stafford com- 
pany, when Mr. Knight was greeted with 
a second letter from his former corres- 
pondent. The following is, we believe, 
a literal translation :-— 

“Mr. Methodist Parson, 

T have a living, that produces twenty- 
five shilings per week—will you hold 
forth? Tate Wilkinson.” 

Nothing could have been more fortu- 
nate for him than this event, as the ce- 
cession of Mr. MATHEWS, who had been 


engaged for the little theatre in’ the . 


Haymarket, left ample scope for the 
exercise of Mr. KNIGHT'S now acknow- 
ledged talents, 

Several years passed away in the de- 
cided approbation of the York public, 
when Mr. K. received proposals from 
Mr. WrovGnTon, the then manager of 
Drury Lane. These were of course ac- 
cepted with eagerness, and he appeared 
before a London audience with all those 
gratulations of welcome and favor which 
have marked his performances to the 
present period, and which, if a spark of 
judgment exists among men, we may 
safely augur will attend him to his last 
* exit” 
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MINOR-IES, No. 6. 
MR. BRADLEY. 


“ ©, tremble, for you hear the LION 
roar.”—King John. 


BRADLEY, the Tullus Aufidius to 
Coriolanus BLANCHARD,—the stock 
cut-throat of the Coburg, now claims 
our notice. Beautiful virtue is seen more 
beautiful by its contrast with naughti- 
ness; therefore BRADLEY is of immense 
moral worth, when opposed to the un- 
sophisticated yearnings of the tender- 
hearted, good-tempered, smooth-faced, 
youths of BLANCHARD. He forms the 
black spot which makes “ the white 
snow” of his opponent’s fame more 
white. Nothing can more excite the 
feelings of the ingenuous humanity 
adorning the gallery visitants, than the 
combat with BLANCHARD and Brap- 
LEY. Expectation is big with surmise 
and hope,—it is the glorious triumph of 
virtue, the downfall of wickedness—we 
know not if we can describe the contest 
better, (as applied. to BRADLEY) than by 
the following, which Mr. B. must par- 
don for being literal 


¢ ____———=— Expectation mute, 

Gapes round the silent circle’s loaded 
walls, 

Bounds with one lashing spring the 
mighty brute, 

And, wildly staring, spurns with sound- 
i t 


ing foo’ 

The sand, nor blindly rushes on his foe; 
Here, there, he points his threat’ning 
front to meet 
His fierce attack,wide waving to and fro, 
His angry tail ; red rolls his eye —>.”” 

"Tis done, Blanchard’s “ conynge 
hdnd” has hit him.—Death “ wraps his 
fierce eye—’tis past,”—a huzza, the ac- 
clamation of rejoicing virtue from gen- 
tlemen who have left their Jerusalem 
ponies to “batten on a moor,” and com- 
panioned with feminine loveliness, “ trod 
the primrose path of dalliance,” (viz.— 
gallery stairs,) to witness the’ &ttack, 
bespeaks their feeling on the happy 
overthrow of BRADLEY; who, perhaps, 
has been, during the piece, nefariously 
engaged in smuggling contraband fi- 
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quors, “robbing a poor lady of her 
young ;” ham-stringing a trusting friend, 
or, what is worse, now-a-days, dissemi- 
nating mutinous principles among some 
bashaw’s before faithful subjects,—in 
fact, BRADLEY might as well enter 
without his head as without hissworD; 
indeed, much better; for the charity 
of his admirers would more readily in- 
cline to the first trifling deficiency than 
the last. A great moral lesson may be 
received from BRADLEY; as we think 
it impossible for any one to hear his 
voice, without instinctively thinking of 
a sepulchreehe meets all our in- 
fantile ideas of the wicked Ogre, who 
would make a roast meal of a father and 
mother, and hash them up with thelr 
babes for the next day’s dinner. Every 
early romantic notion of this kind is 
more than realized by the excellent and 
imaginative talent of this gentleman. 
Sometimes, indeed, he falls to our every 
day vulgar notions of careless honesty,— 
and, in jacket and trowsers of en Fn- 
glish sailor, talks about the glorious 
constitution with most provoking hearti- 
ness—in this, however, he rises with the 
subject, and is of course romantic—the 
soil of the constitution, like any other 
terra incognita, affords ample scope for 
the imagination; its place of flirting being 


fabulous. However, we have little to do 
here about the constitution of England 5 
but it sometimes annoys us, when stage 
sailors (who should speak what is) are 
made to taik of liberality, glory, honor, 
independence of Britain, when our every 
day observation assures us that many 
have been and are reduced to all possi- 
ble misery by the retention of money 
earned by the loss of blood and limb ;— 
let the Lords of the Admiralty, who 
whisk out of their carriages to “ take a 
chat” at the board, a moment contem- 
plate their spent and crippled petitioners, 
—and when the English Fleet, Cabinet, 
&c. are played, listen to Mat Mainmast 
and Peter—We think this satire on the 
board should be relinquished. 

But to Mr. BRADLEY.—The English 
constitution betrayed us from him—but 
we believe we are not singular in losing 
ourselves in the intricacies of the voyage 
of discovery. Mr. BRADLEY is an ex- 
cellent swordsman,—he can make a 
good pass—and mar (whenever he gets 
one) a good passage, look so sinfully=— 
and act as bad—he has a weak judg- 
ment and good lungs. 


a. 


Mr. SALTER of the Adelphi, will illus- 
trate our next under this denomination. 





Theatrical Diary. 
DRURY LANE. 


January \st,—Beggar’s Opera, Deaf as a Post, Pantomime.—2nd, Road 
to Ruin, Pantomime.—3rd, Artazerzes, Fish out of Water, Pantomime.—ith, 
Kenilworth, or the Days of Good Queen Bess, Pantomime.—6th, Kenilworth, 
Pantomime.—7th, Hypocrite, Deaf as a Post, Pantomime.—8th, Beggar's 
Opera, Fish out of Water, Pantomime —9th, Kenilworth, Paniomime—10th, 
Guy Mannering, Pantomime.—12th, Kenilworth, Pantomime,—13th, Philander- 
ing, or the Rose Queen, Pantomime.—14th, Hypocrite, Deaf as a Post, Pan- 
tomime.—15th, Philandering, Pantomime.—16th, Philandering, Pantomime— 
17th, Philandering, Pantomime.—19ih, Kenilworth, Pantomime —20th, Philan- 
dering, Pantomime.—2lst, Hypocrite, Deaf as a Post, Pantomime.—22nd, 
Philandering, Pantomime —23rd, Philandering, Pantomime—24th, Guy 
Mannering, Pantomime. 


_ KENILWORTH. 

After announcements and re- 
announcements innumerable, — this 
anomaly has been produced. Fre- 
quent as we have been called upon 


to witness ill-judged attempts at 
novelty, we never, until this occa- 
tion, calculated a tythe of the ex- 
tent of managerial quackery. ~ 


Truly to judge from the speci- 
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mens which this season has pre- 
sented at both houses, foreigners 
must have the most contemptible 
opinion of English dramatic ta- 
lent ; for not even the splendid abi- 
lities of those original geniuses, 
Messrs. PLANCHE, MONCRIEFF 
& Co. can save us from the charge. 

Highly as the talents of Mrs. 
BuNN, in Elizabeth, have been 
praised, and which we have no 
wish to depreciate, we cannot di- 
vine the motives that influenced 
Mr. ELLISTON to produce this 
drama: we can pardon the propen- 
sities, numerous as they are, to 
“ pick and steal” from our lively 
neighbours ; but it is completely 
inexplicable to us why, with the 
resources he can command, the 
Lessee should take up the cast off 
pieces of the Adelphi and the 
Surrey, 

The only deviation between these 
pieces and the one here is, that a 
pageant is added by way of rider : 
this part of the thing, though ridi- 
culous enough to be sure, is the 
least censurable; because, as the 
sapiant Lessee considers a stud a 
necessary component of his corps 
dramatique, and pays some fifty 
pounds ! per week for their services, 
we see 110 reason why he should 


not “value received” for his, 


money. 

The new scenery, though they 
were somewhat scanty of it, was 
worthy the pencils of MARINARI 
and STANFIELD; and the dresses 
splendid and appropriate, 

Mrs, BUNN’s ‘ Queen Bess’ is a 
performance boldly conceived and 
ably executed—it has added much 
to her deserved reputation. WAL- 
LACK’s Leicester was spirited with- 
out being violent. ARCHER's Var- 
ney, if it did not reach the concep. 
tion which the novel creates, it had, 
at least, respectability to recom- 
mend it. The Michael Lambourne 


of BROWNE, and the Tressilian 
of PENLEY, were just passable, 
and no more. HARLEY was put 
into Wayland Smith to strengthen 
the cast, but the part is so muti- 
lated, that we scarcely recognized 
the original: he sang two silly 
comic songs, and bustled through 
it humorously. TeRRyY’s Tony 
Forster was particularly fine, and 
received loud applause, Mrs, W. 
WEsT made a lovely Amy, and 
played it most delightfully. Miss 
S. BootH and Miss Povey acted 
characters, both of which were 
unworthy their talents—the former 
had nothing to do, and the latter 
only joined in the chorusses, 

* Philandering, or the Rose 
Qucen, a new comic opera with 
this title, was brought out on 
Tuesday sennight: it is evidently 
an adoption from the French opera 
of ‘ Joconde,’ and the ballet ‘ Le 
Prince Trubadour ;’ the former of 
which ‘owes its origin to an episode 
in Ariosto; the plot is. very com- 
plicated, and requires no small 
quantum of ingenuity to unravel, 


The piece opens with preparations for 
the annual Feast of La Rosier, a cus- 
tom prevalent in most Provengal vil- 
lages, which consists in the election of 
the most discreet and virtuous maiden to 
the. honor of Rose Queen. Pauline, 
(Madame Vestris,) and Lisette, (Miss 
SMITHSON,) are both candidates; the 
former is the daughter of J 
(DowTon,) a merry old villager, and 
the other of Pierre, (TERRY,) a mo- 
rose old cynic--one has been educated 
with iudulgence, the other with seve- 
rity, and both are supposed to be 
totally innocent. of.the influence of 
the sweet passion; the ladies, how. 
ever, have provided themselves Pau- 
line with a lover, Blaise, (KNIGHT,) 
and Lissette with a husband, Anselmo, 
MERCER,) who assumes the name of 

hilander. At the time the rustics 
are thus acting, Count Amaranth, 
BranamM,) and his friend Philander, 
Saemens are deeply smitten with 
Matilda, (Miss Forper,) and Emile, 
— STEPHENS.) The gentlemen, 
rom some unexplained cause, have 
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eertain misgivings of their charmers 
sincerity, and agree each to try his 
mistress’ fidelity; they, through the 
medium of Anselmo, become acquaint- 
ed with the intended artifice and coun- 
terplot against the Count and _ his 
friend, by pretending to be smitten 
with the opposite lover. A mutual 
discovery takes place, and the Count 
and his friend, in revenge, visit the 
village, disguised as Trubadours, for 
the purpose of Philandering among 
the aspirants for the Rose Crown— 
the ladies follow also incog, and frus- 
trate all their schemes, and at last get 
them imprisoned, through the medium 
of Lapsus, (HARLEY) a sort of 
French Caleh Quotem, who is major 
domo, and principal judge of village 
propriety. Lisette is elected Rose 
Queen, but the discovery of her mar- 
riage renders her ineligible, to the 
great grief of Pierre, who prides him- 
self on the goodness of his system of 
education ; all however is soon made 
up. Philander and the Count break 
out of prison—their rank is recognized 
-—they are forgiven by the ladies, and 
the piece ends by the union of all par- 
ties. 

It will easily be perceived by 
this description, that the plot is of 
the most complicated nature, and 
not always. intelligible; the two 
plots are distinct in their nature and 
action, but are made to dovetail 
with wonderful exactness—“ when 
they do agree in these matters, 
their unanimity is astonishing.” 

Asa drama, the merits of this 
piece are very mediocre; the dia- 
logue is common placed, and never 
approaches to either wit or humor; 
the strength of comic talent pressed 
into it cannot alter its inherent dul- 
ness, The music, which consists 
principally of selections from Mo- 
zart, Paesiello, Caraffa, and other 
eminent composers, is introduced 
with much judgment; and a gyp- 
sey chorus, in the second act, is a 
fine effort. The only original airs 
are two by Horn, ‘ Love and Rea- 
son, and ‘Temptation,’ they are 
pretty, but nothing more, BRA- 


HAM, Miss STETHENS, ForDr, 
and Madame VEsTRIs, executed 
their songs with great taste and 
sweetness—the latter was very arch 
and humorous in the little air, 
‘What can we poor maidens do.’ 
DowTON, TERRY, KNIGHT, and 
HarR.ey, did all that could be 
done with their skeletons, Liston 
was not very happy in Philander ; 
the character is too genteel for 
him: ELLISTON would have made 
a hit in it.—The opera was favor- 
ably received, although extended 
to the enormous length of four 
hours and a quarter ! 


THE HYPOCRITE. 


Since His Majesty’s visit, this 
comedy has been very popular— 
fashion does wonders: it has been 
played several times with unequalled 
excellence, and brought good 


-houses, 


Philandering and Kenilworth are 
played alternately —the former has 
been judiciously curtailed since its 
first representation, and has be- 
come very popular—it very closely 
resembles ‘ Juconde’, a lively bur- 
letta, played at the Olympic, when 
under the management of Mr. 
Elliston; this probably arises from 
the fidelity of both translators; 
but Mr. Beazley, who is the present 
vamper up, is not likely to encrease 
his reputation by this effort —The 
Pantomime continues to please 
children of all ages, and always 
brings a good second price. 
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COVENT GARDEN. 


January 1st, Julius Caesar, Pantomime.—2nd, Cortez, Cent. per Cent, Pan- 
tomime.—3rd, Lord of the Manor, Pantomime—ith, Pizarro, Pantomime 
6th, Guy Mannering, Pantomime.--7th, Man of the World, Pantomime.—8th, 
John Bull, Pantomime —9th, Timour the Tartar, Simpson § Co., Pantomime.— 
10th, Lord of the Manor, Pantomime—12th, Pizarro, Pantomime.—13th, The 
Cabinet, Pantomime.14th, Man of the World, Pantomime—15th John Bull, 
Pantomime.—16th, Duenna, Pantomime.—17th, Timour the Tartar, Simpson & 
Co., Pantomime.—19th, King John, Pantomime.--20th, Cortez, Roland for an 
Oliver, Pantomime.—2\st, Man of the World, Pantomime.—-22nd, John Bull, 
Pantomime.—23rd, Timour the Tartar, Simpson § Co., Pantomime.—24th, Cato, 


Pantomime. 


JOHN BULL. 


This truly admirable Comedy 
has been played several times du- 
ring the last fortnight, in a first-rate 
style of elegance—the main inci- 
dents of this piece are so mixed up 
and identified with the common 
feelings of our natures, and pay so 
many flattering compliments to our 
nationality, that were its preten- 
tions to ability less than they really 
are, it would become equally po- 
pular,—it is somewhat late in the 
day to find fault with such a writer 
as COLEMAN for beguiling us of 
our understanding through the 
medium of our national prejudices, 
but the truth should not be dis- 
guised—as an able weekly critic 
has observed it is a seyere tax 
upon our modesty to hear our- 
selves eulogized to ‘ the echo,”— 
for the possession of those virtues 
to which some of us have but a 
negative sort of title, Miss CuEs- 
TER made her first appearance 
“since her late severe illness,” in 
Mary Thornberry, and played it in 
the prettiest style of pathetic sym- 
plicity—more the character wants 
not—though a little thinner, she 
appeared as lovely asever. Mrs, 
CHATTERLEY was dressed sutffi- 
ciently elegant for Lady Caroline ; 
but her manner of playing was 
rather like the holiday airs of “ my 
lady’s maid,” than the triflings of 
a woman of fashion,—the remem- 
brances of what we have seen are 
too powerful to be easily eradicated, 





Mrs. DAVENPORT, in the repul- 
sive mistress of the Red Cow, was 
as usual, admirable; FAWCETT’s 
Job Thornberry is the finest speci- 
men of manly pathos we ever wit- 
nessed—it would occupy more 
space than we are able now to 
devote to it, to point out its parti- 
cular beauties, but the scenes with 
John Burr, the reconciliation to 
his daughter, and the one at Sir 
Simon’s, are unequalled for genuine 
feeling. RAYNER’s Dan wanted 
humour :—we are afraid there is 
little of this quality belonging to 
Mr. R. what he evinces always 
appears forced, rather than the 
eflect of natural impulse. Con- 
NOR’S Dennis, though somewhat 
too boisterous at first, became in 
theend most entertaining, it was an 
arduous effort so soon after JouN- 


STONE, but it was an able one, and | 


received loud applause. JONES was 
completely at home in Tom Shuffle- 
ton, in this line he has no equal, 
BLANCHARD’S Sir Simon was well 
acted; and CoopeEr’s Peregrine 
sufficiently moral and declamatory. 
In a word, the whole comedy was 


acted in a manner worthy a national." 


theatre, and we are happy to find 
brought good houses onevery occa- 
sion it was acted, 


SIMPSON AND CO, 
PooLe’s elegant Comedy under 
this name has been transferred to 
this house—it was so admirably 
played in all its parts when first 
produced at Drury Lane, that we 
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could scarcely expect more amuse- 
ment than it then afforded us ;— 
TERRY, in Peter Simpson, was so 
completely au fuit, that highly as 
we think of the talents of FARREN, 
we considered his attempt would 
be a total failure—we were agree- 
ably disappointed, he went through 
the task most ably—the style of 
TERRY and FARREN are so wide- 
ly dissimilar, that it would be in- 
justice to both to draw the con- 
trast; if FARREN’s performance 
had a fault, it was too fidgety, too 
querulous and snappish, more like 
the pettish old bachelor soured 
by gout and rheumatics, than the 
jovial, unsuspecting, uxurious hus- 
band, eccentric to be sure, but still 
the plodding man of business—the 
creature whose existence is identi- 
fied with ledgers and ’Change-alley. 
Miss CuHEsTeR’s Mrs. Bromley 
was fascinating and lady-like. Mrs. 
Gisss, in Mrs. Simpson, and 
Miss Love, in the Gay Widow, 
were both good, but surely the 
manager has a lady in his theatre 
more adapted for Madame La 
Blanc, than Mrs, PEARCE: exclu- 
sive of her personal unfitness for the 
character, her dialect, was a barba- 
rous compound of Irish and bad Eng- 
lish—a villainous amalgamation of 
every thing unseemly.—CooPER 
played his original part of Bromley, 
with gentlemanly propriety, 


THE DUENNA. 


This Opera was played for the 
first time this season on Saturday 
the 17th inst. SINCLAIR perso- 
nated Carlos, and sang the beauti- 
ful airs belonging to the part with 
great sweetness,—‘ Had I a heart 
for falsehood framed,’ is a com- 
position that requires something 
inore than mere melody and sci- 
ence in its execution, it should be 
given with feeling and expressive 
energy—it would be ill calculated 
to dispel the alarm of Louisa in 


trusting herself to a stranger, if 
always given in the style it was on 
this evening. Mr, SINCLAIR has 
not yet acquired the art of giving a 
due emphasis to those songs where 
the feelings are presumed to be 
powerfully excited —<‘ Love has 
eyes,’ and ‘ Sure such a pair,’ were 
both beautifully sung. 

Miss PaTon’s Clara proved her 
claims to the merits of a first-rate 
singer—she executed the difficult 
bavura ‘ Adieu thou dreary pile,’ 
with great skill and effect, hut we 
must certainly say we have heard 
her in much better voice. Faw- 
CETT and Mrs, DAVENPORT sup- 
ported with ability Isaac and the 
Duenna, BARTLEY’S Father Paul, 
and BLANCHARD’s Jerome, were 
both good. 


CATO. 

Since the retirement of JoHN 
KEMBLE this Tragedy has never 
been played, we believe, in London, 
Great as was the genius which 
KEMBLE displayed in parts like 
this, so peculiarly adapted for the 
developement of those powers 
which nature had so bountifully 
bestowed on him; even in his gi- 
gantic grasp ‘ Cato’ always seemed, 
as an acting play, dull and heavy. 
This Tragedy added little to the 
fame of ADDISON as a poet—as 
an elegant prose writer, and close 
observer of mankind, whose follies 
he lashed with an unsparing hand, 
his merits are pre-eminent; his 
piety and gentleness lay claim also 
to our highest praise; but his was a 
mind of too ordinary a structure to 
befit him for the task of dramatic 
poetry—it had none of that glo- 
rious inspiration—those greatly 
daring flights of imagination, which, 
spurning all controul, roam into 
infinity to embody “ creation’s 
wonders.”—Though the poetry of 
‘ Cato’ is smooth, harmonious, and 
accurate, yet it always appears the 
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efigct of study and of meditation, 
crippled of its “ fair proportion” by 
art. 

Mr. Young, with that judgment 
which has ever marked his éOnduct 
as an actor, most wisely suffered a 
considerable period ‘to elapse be- 
tween the retirement of KEMBLE 
and hisassumption of the character 
—his performance of it has added 
greatly to his fame; without being 
a direct imitation of his great pre- 
decessor, it was evidently a study 
from the same model— peculiar 
circumstances unhappily prevented 
our witnessing the early portion of 
the play, and therefore we must 
defer till our next a more detailed 
critique of its merits and defects. — 
Among the former we rank the 
senate scene with the conspirators ; 
his children, and the dying one, in 
the latter only the celebrated solilo- 
quy. Messrs, Cooper BEn- 
NETT, ABBOTT, Mrs. FaucittT 
and Miss Lacey shall also receive 
at our hands the justice their merits 
entitle them to. The Pantomime 
increases in deserved popularity, 
and nightly creates laughter and 
applause. 

a 


SURREY THEATRE. 


The Gamblers; or ‘ Murder, 
though it hath no tongue, will speak 
with most miraculous organ !”* The 
profanation of SHAKSPEARE, in 
associating his name in any way 
with this production, is not the 
least part of that violation of prin- 
ciple and good feeling for which 
its author is accountable. We have 
before bestowed our sincere cen- 
sures on the motives which in. 
fluenced the management in pro- 
ducing it; but we would again ob- 
serve, that though an ephemeral 
and odious popularity may be 
given to the exhibition by a party 
which would alike shout, in -the 
buoyaucy of the moment, to swell 
VOL, 4 
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the triumph, or proclaim the death. 
stroke of their prince, the perform- 
ance of the ‘“ Gamblers” is incon- 
sistent with the true end and pu- 
rity of dramatic representatiou, 
and its appearance upon the stage 
at such a time is calculated to 
leave a stigma upon those concern- 
ed in it, for which the sordd glean- 
ings of avarice aud depravity will 
scarcely be a remuneration. With 
regard to the piece itself, divested 
of the painful circumstances which 
rest upon it, it has but little in- 
terest. We will not go into a: 
detail of the plot, which would 
merely be a repetition of those 
scenes which the public is now so 
weary of, but proceed to pay our 
respects to the actors in this dis- 
graceful affair, Of these H. Kem- 
BLE played with feeling and ener- 
gy, but we really pitied his situ- 
ation. Mr. WILLIAMS, the pro- 
prietor of the theatre, in the ab- 
sence of RowBOTHAM, appeared 
as Woodbvilie, the principal in the 
commission of the murder, and 
sustained it -with — applause, — 
BUCKINGHAM, a8 one of the 
labourers who are instrumental in 
the discovery of the deed, dis- 
played a good deal of judgment, 
ob made a bad part one of the 
most effective in the piece, The 
introduction of “an interesting 
object,” as the bills pronounce it, 
a horse and gig which has been so 
frequently alluded to, creates an 
unusual degree of sensation; it 
remiuds us.of the challenge in the 
“ Rivals,” which David thinks is 
“ bloody-minded,” and not like 
another letter, and ‘“‘ won’t swear 
that it may’nt blow up.” This 
‘* interesting object” will shortly 
be withdrawn, in consequence of 
its engagement with provincial 
managers—and is it by such means 
our theatres are to be degraded! 
A new burletta has been brought 
forward under the title of “ Four 
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Inside; or, Off by the Night Coach.” 
It is a mere vehicle for ribaldry of 
the most contemptible kind, and 
is carried through by dint of noise 
and perseverance: —it is “ mad- 
ness,” without the “ method” — 
and with the exception of one or 
two songs by Miss TUNSTALL, is 
without one redeeming virtue. — 
HERRING, GALLOT, VALE, were 
all indifferent, or something worse ; 
but we must enter our protest 
against the whining absurdities of 
Mr. JULIAN—they are not to be 
endured — patience, that ‘“ rose- 
lipp’d cherubim,” turns “ grim as 
hell” in the contemplation of such 
arrogance and folly. 


—— 


ROYAL COBURG. 

This theatre has likewise fur- 
nished its “ moral lesson” to the 
world, on the score of gaming; 
and has “ recorded,” and made 
‘more impressive,” an act which 
speaks more strongly of itself, than 
in any fictitious representation, or 
melo-dramatic eloquence. ‘ The 
Hertfordshire Tragedy,” as it is 
called here, adheres more closely 
than even the Surrey piece to the 
circumstances it professes to pour- 
tray. But here there are no “ in- 
teresting objects;—all is fiction, 
and “unreal mockery.” The per- 
formers, however, exerted them- 
selves to give reality to the picure, 
and if they failed, it was not from 
lack of effort. STANLEY mur- 
derdered away in his happiest 
mood of murder—STANLEY is 
an actor of ihe most astounding 
pretensions, and unlimited genius, 
in his way; but this is of little im- 
port if every one thinks him a fool. 
BENGOUGH, as Holford, played 
with his accustomed judgment and 


‘effect. The feminine air and 


pleasing manners of Miss Par- 
ROCK formed a delightful contrast 
to the appearance and declamation 





of Mrs. STANLEY, who neverthe- 
less gave vent to her feelings with 
much emphasis and some discre- 
tion, The piece has been nightly 
performed to very full houses, 
although with little applause. The 
managers here have not been so di- 
rectly culpable as at the rival house, 
in a premature production of their 
piece—but they have been prompt- 
ed by the same feeling; they have 
shewn all the wish to be vicious, 
without the daring. 

The old piece of the “ Student” 
goes off with a good deal of spirit. 
The peculiar burlesque taleut of 
SMITH is seen to great advantage. 


tenn coe 


OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


This house, under the judicious 
arrangement of the new proprietor, 
is regaining its popularity, The 
pieces have been varied, and of a 
light and agreeable kind. W. 
West has returned to the estab- 
lishment, and the company aug- 
mented by the engagement of 
Miss JOHNSTON and Mrs, Fitz- 
WILLIAM. A juvenile ballet be- 
gins the amusements, and is ably 
supported by Miss and’ Master 
FRAMPTON. ‘ Blue Devils,’ the 
‘ Midnight Hour,’ and the ‘ Portrait 
of Cervantes, have heen played 
alternately, and afforded Messrs, 
W. BENNETT and VINING op- 
portunity to display their respective 
abilities, The laughable parody 
of * Dolly and the Rat’ has also 
been revived. W. WEst’s Dickey 
Scrag is very laughable ; and Miss 
JOHNSTON, in Dolly, evinced 
great comic talents. This week, 
Miss FirzwilLii1aM plays Peggy 
in the * Country Girl,’ and the 
‘ Actress of all Work ;’ and next 
week, * Rochester’ is to be brought 
out, with all the strength of ‘the 
company. The house has been 
well and fashionably attended, 
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ADELPHI THEATRE. 


A very clever piece,, adapted by 
Planché, from ‘ St. Ronan’s Well,’ 
has been brought out here ; it fol- 
lows very closely the novel, and 
but for the gloomy nature of the 
finale, it would be a very interest- 
ing drama. We consider a little 
poetical licence, as it is called, 
would have been exerted here with 
effect: Mr. P. is seldom squeamish 
on this point; and we are the more 
surprised at his delicacy on this 
occasion-—it is, however, well de- 
serving the patronage which we 
are happy to find has been be- 
stowed on it, 

Power, in Lord Etherington, 
had he been perfect, would have 
contributed greatly to its success ; 
but on the evening we were pre- 
sent, he was shamefully incorrect, 
and the audience were most rudely 
kept waiting some time, while a 
dispute was adjusted between him 


and Mrs. WAYLEeTT. Mr. P.: 
should remember, that however 
great a favourite he may be with 
the public, impudence and neglect 
may soon deprive him of his po- 
pularity, W1ILKINsoN, Leg, and 
Mrs. WAYLETT, had characters 
suitable to their respective talents, 
and played very well, BURROUGHS 
did not rant so much as usual, 
and was consequently endurable, 
The Pantomime draws good 


‘ houses, and justifies the praise we 


gave it in our last. 
i 


THEATRE OF VARIETY, 
CATHERINE STREET. 


This little theatre has, during 
the last week, been performing 
Burlettas similar to other minor 
establishments; they have, we un- 
derstand, a very fair company—we 
shall “report progress” in our 
next, 


— > 


Theatrical Chit Chat. 


Mr. W1LLiaMs, the Proprietor of the 
Surrey, in conjunction with Mr. Wm. 
BARRYMORE, is in treaty for Sadler’s 
Wells for the next season. 

Mr. C. KEMBLE has just returned 
from a provincial tour in the North. 
At Manchester and Liverpool he played 
the whole range of his characters, and 
drew capital houses: at the former 
place he attempted Falstaff, which we 
hear was an able performance. Henry 
Fourth it is said will be revived at Co- 
vent Garden, and Mr. K. will play the 
jolly Knight —Matnews has been also 
playing here in the Drama, but not with 
his wonted success. 


Kenilworth—Mr. Dippin has pub- 
lished the following letter in some of the 
morning papers :— 


Sir,—Whoever may be compiler of 
the play of Kenilworth, it is, as to rou- 


tine of construction (which differs from 
the novel, and particularly with respect 
to the new denouement so much ap. 
proved by the public prints) an exact 
copy of the piece produced by me at the 
Surrey Theatre: the last scene, with the 
exception of some awkward mutilations, 
is verbatim. 

Solicited by the Proprietors of the 
Bath Theatre, 1 lent them my MS. on a 
condition I did not expect would be 
broken, that it should not be altered or 
acted elsewhere; and, with similar re- 
strictions, I had also the pleasure of 
accommodating Mr. Harris with it for 
the Dublin Theatre. It has now found 
its way to Drury-lane Theatre, with, 
among other deteriorations, the omission 
of the Magical Blacksmith and his Boy 
Flebertigibet, two characters which ef- 
fectually relieved the weightier parts of 
the drama. 

Trifling as may be the merit of my 
having founded a very successful’ play 
on a most masterly prototype,: I cannot 
silently permit the Drury-lane producy 
tion to be exclusively attributed td. 
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others, who have so unceremoniously 
appropriated the labours of, 


Sir, most respectfully your’s, 
T. Dippin, 


6, York-street, Covent-garden, 
Jan. 11, 1824. 


Some men have most extraordinary 
ideas of fame: we should rather have 
thought Mr. D. would have been 
“ashamed of such company,” instead 
of complaining of injustice. 
DIURNAL AND WEEKLY CRITICS. 

Although we are far from wishing to 
lessen the merits or depreciate the value 
of those gentlemen, yet the errors whieh 
they very frequently commit in theat- 
rical matters is really most laughable; we 
have by us a few choice specimens of 
these innocent freedoms, and select the 
following as illustrations: 

EXAMPLe I. 

The sapient and recondite Editor of 
a weekly paper, (the Museum) who 
affects a singularity of opinion to hide 
the ignorance of his pretensions, gave, 
last Saturday, this very accurate piece 
of information: —“‘ Mrs. Heman’s Tra- 
gedy—The ‘ Vespers of Palermo’ will be 
repeated this Evening! It has under- 
gone some judicious alterations, and is 
much curtailed; the part of Constance 
will be performed by Miss PaTon in- 
stead of Miss F.H.Ketzy. The change 
has been made by the managers with 
great reluctance, so far as the young 
lady herself is concerned, and only in 


‘deference to what they conceive to be 


the opinion of the public. The attempt 
on the part of Miss Paton is extremely 
hazardous.” 

Unhappily for the Editor's veracity, 
though such a report was in circulation 
in the dramatic circle, the Tragedy has 
never been underlined or announced in 
any way in the daily bills of Covent 
Garden, a usual thing we believe pre- 
vious to a play being acted—this is a 
worthy “variety” for a weekly work 
assuming*the office of Censor General! 





THE STaGE, Ke. 


ExamPLe Il. 

The Herald of this morning (Mon- 
day, Jan. 26th,) in its critique on the 
general performances at the Olympic, 
very innocently gives the main incidents 
of the piece, called “ Meagrims,” for- 
getful that it is the same piece as “ Blue 
Devils,” with a new title!! 

Exampce lll. _ 

The Morning Post, during the run of 
the “Cataract” at Drury Lane, com- 
municated to its readers the important 
fact, “that Mr. Davis had pronounced 
Miss Lydia KELy the first horsewoman 
in Europe for performing the extraordi- 
nary ascent;—-where this information 
was obtained we know not, but this we 
do know, that Miss KE.ty did not ride 
the horse at all, and that it was always 
a man who performed the feat which the 
Post thinks so highly of. We shall 
occasionally refer to these amusing 
blunders. 


Exeter.—“ Rob Roy” and “ Matri- 
mony,” drew a brilliant house, and the 
performances of MacrEeapy in the 
Gregarach, and Delaval, were applaud- 
ed loudly. 

Saturday—This being Mr. M’s bene- 
fit, ““ Hamlet” was played, and the 
house was crowded; Hamlet 1 consider 
the touchstane of tragic actors, YOUNG 
personates the Prince with dignity and 
declamation peculiar to himself. Mac- 
READY strikes out a new light:—where 
Youne is declamatory, he is subdued :— 
the former attracts our feelings, the 
latter electrifies us. What a burst of 
agony was there in his ejaculation at 
Ophelia’s tomb— 

“T loved Ophelia; forty thousand bro- 
thers 


Could not, with all their quantity of love, 
Make up my sum.” 


How finely were his soliloquies delivered, 
and with what taunting bitterness he 
branded the King in the players’ scene, 
In the closet scene with the Queen, 
where -he alone sees his father’s ghost, 
his conception was truly sublime: no- 
thing could be more expressive than his 
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eye, or horrific than his fears, when ut- 
tering— 
“Look! how pale he glares! 
His form and cause conjoin’d, preaching 
to stones 
Would make them capable.” 
In the last scene, there was a nobleness 
in his mauner when apologizing to 
Laertes, that would convince, as Mr. 
Sheridan says, 
“ An offence handsomely acknowledged 
becomes an obligation. = + 
I should not do justice to Mr. Hup- 
DART did I not panegyrize his perform- 
anse: he played so well, that I hope he 
will not give up the ghost for many 
years. His daughter, though rather too 
young for the part, was very effective as 
the Queen Mother, and I give Laertes 
(Stuart) great credit for the way which 
he performed the fencing scene. Ham- 
let’s fall, to use a green-room phrase, 
was as graceful as his death was digni- 
fied. “ Three Weeks after Marriage” 
followed, which the drollery of S. Ben- 
NETT, and the Family Jars of Sir 
Charles and Lady Racket, (Mr.and Miss 
Huppart) relaxed the visible museles 
of the audience. 
Monday, the “ Dramatist,” and the 
“ Maid and the Magpie,” in which the 
several characters were respectably sus- 
tained. Miss S. BRUNTON gave great 
interest to Annette, in the afterpiece. 
Saturday, “‘ Romeo and Juliet,”— 
Miss S. BRUNTON appeared as Juliet 
to Harvey’s Romeo, in which great 
ability was displayed; and in the im- 
passioned scene particularly they were 
warmly applauded. ‘ The Miller and 
his Men” followed. R. BRUNTON has 
shown great taste and genius in the new 
scenery, which excited general approval. 
You will perceive, from my remarks 
on Hamlet, that I differ materially from 
your critique on the performance of it 
at Drury*Lane. I have not the vanity 
to set up my opinion against one so 
experienced as yourself; but I have 
endeavoured to describe the impressions 
which MackEapy’s acting made on my 
memory. Your's, J. R. 





Dustin. —On Monday night, “ Caius 
Gracchus” was produced with some ex- 
cellent new scenery. It is obviots, an 
actor must have great advantage in the 
opportunity of framing the points and 
situations of a play to suit his own 
powers, and particular stile of acting, 
This opportunity, it appears, by the 
author’s confession, Mr. MacREADY 
had, and certainly he has availed himself 
of it in a manner which has enabled 
him to establish his fame for ever as a 
Tragedian of the very first order. His 
performance of Gracchus delighted and 
amazed us. In the plays usually se- 
lected for the display of the histrionic 
acquirements of our principal actors, 
the great effect is reserved for, and pro- 
duced by, some particular scene; but 
here, in every scene, Mr. MAcCREADY 
has business to do, which calls for the 
constant exertion of his great talents, 
and which he could not: accomplish 
without the possession of extraordinary 
powers both of body and mind. From 
his first appearance in the Rostrum, 
where he pleads for his ‘friend Vettius, 
to his last dreadful agony in the Temple 
of Diana, he carries with hjm the in- 
tense anxiety and breathless attention of 
the spectators. It is impossible to par- 
ticularise such aeting—but we cannot 
avoid dwelling on the impression pr - 
duced on us by the following scene with 
his mother, Cornelia, which was ad- 
mirable; she has succeeded in persuad 
ing him into an unwilling consent not 
to go to the Forum ; but when she learns 
his promise to the people, she yields to 
his wish, and with tears asks him— 


“ What will be left me, should I lose 
thee, son? 
C. Grac—“ My Monument !” 


_ The answer electrifiedthe house ; and 
the attitude of the actor, as he started 
up from the chair into which he had 
sunk in moody compliance, was a dig- 
nified and unrivalled model for the chisel 
of the classic Sculptor. In the last 
scene—but that last scene we cannot 
attempt to describe. Miss Jarman 
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played Licinia very ‘well; but Mrs, 
VauGRAN should study Cornelia better. 
The play has been admirably got up. 
We are ashamed to say the house was 
but thinly attended, 


Pizarro was exhibited last night, for 
the purpose of introducing Mr. Mac. 
READY in the character of Rolla. Mr. 
Macreapy performed the Peruvian 
Chief with feeling and chasteness of de- 
lineation. To those who have been ac- 
customed to the “ ranting roaring” style 
in which this character has been so ge- 
nerally played, Mr. MACREADY’S man- 
ner may have appeared tame: there was 
a pathos in his performance which could 
not fail pleasing, though not striking so 
forcibly at the moment—not that he was 
at all defective in those scenes where 
something of rant is allowable. His 
address to the troops was a piece of fine 
manly declamation—his dying scene ex- 
cellent—his crossing, and afterwards 
cutting down the bridge, by no means 
s0—on the whole, there was much to 
admire, and somewhat to be deprecated, 
in his performance. The lachrymose 
comicality which distinguishes all Mr. 
CuNNINGHAM'’S tragic efforts, imparted 
to his performance of the King, a de- 
gree of humour of which we did not 
think the part susceptible, and excited 
much merriment. The elder Hamer- 
Ton delivered the sermon of Las Casas 
with “good emphasis, and due discre- 
tion.” —The Alonzo of Mr. SOUTHWELL 
wasas correct a milk and water perform- 
ance as need be. This actor has a trick 
of sticking his left hand to the scabbard 
of his sword which has an unmeaning 
and often a ridiculous appearance. 
Quere—Why did not Warp play 
Alonzo ?—Of the minor parts, the less 





we say the better. There was a Mr. 
Dicces played one of them; he seems 
to be always looking to the skies for his 
pantaloons, the abduction of which, 
by the Lady Manager in Belfast, excited 
so much mirth in our Law Courts last 
term. CopHam performed the Spanish 
Chieftain, as he does most characters— 
well; it is one well suited to his abili- 
ties. Mrs. HAMRLIN’s performance of 
Cora was much above mediocrity ; it 
sometimes rose very high indeed, parti. 
cularly in her scene with Rolla, (or 
Rollar, as she constantly called him) 
after the capture of her husband— 
Elvira was written expressly for Mrs, 
Sippons, and by one who could fully 
appreciate her great talents; no wonder 
then that Mrs. VAUGHAN, or any body 
else, should suffer by comparison with 
that actress—but Mrs. VAUGHAN both 
looked and performed the character ina 
manner which entitles her to our highest 
approbation. She failed a little in one 
scene; it was in that fiery soliloquy in 
which she denounces vengeance against 
Pizarro—she ran herself rather out of 
breath early in the business, from the 


‘want of having duly calculated the 


length of the passage—-She recovered 
herself, however, and finished the deli- 
very of it in a style which fully merited 
the applauses she received. Although 
Mr. Lee is a good Musician, and a cor- 
rect and sweet room singer, his perform- 
ance of the High Priest caused the 
name of Beprorp to pass from lip to 
lip throughout the house. Mr. LEE, 
we doubt not, did his best; but the 
theatre should be better provided, if the 
Managers will have musical perform- 
ances. The “ twenty nate vargins,” as 
O’ Doody calls them, sung the chorusses 
sweetly enough. 
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